Second Byrnes Report previews reconversion 
tasks of WMC and USES—Four million work- 
ers needed for farms—Half-million workers for - 
food processing—Shortest month keeps pace— 
Tempo of war reflected in moderated schedules. 


WITH THE PUBLICATION on April 1 of his 
Second Report to the President and the Congress, the 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion fo- 
cused attention on our most compelling interest after 
victory—the emerging pattern of reconversion and 
what it means in tasks for various agencies of the 
Government, including the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

Up to VE-Day all-out war production must still 
come first, but after that the Nation will be justified 
in turning part of its energies to putting its house in 
order for the business of peace. Some time back the 
War Production Board, the WMC, the Army, the 
Navy, and other war agencies were given an assign- 
ment by the Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version to make ready with “up-to-date, step-by-step 
programs” for the orderly reconversion of the Na- 
tion’s household, with a minimum of unemployment 
in the transition period. This assignment was carried 
out and Mr. Byrnes’ report deals largely with the 
plans that are ready and, in some instances, already 
incorporated into administrative actions. 

Only highlights of the report and sections pertinent 
to the interest of WMC and USES staffs can be com- 
mented on here, but in considering these, we get a 
reflection of the sharpening outlines of reconversion 
as a whole. 

Despite inter-agency action to minimize it, some 
unemployment in the transition period is unavoidable, 
states the report. Conversion to war created tempo- 
rary unemployment; conversion back to peace simi- 
larly will bring some unemployment. But, lest we 
exaggerate this probable VE-Day unemployment, Mr. 
Byrnes suggests that we keep in mind some tempering 
factors. For instance, he says, a large segment of 
manufacturing faces no appreciable conversion prob- 
lem. Its production for war is, roughly, the same as 
it will be for peace. We should note, too, that 40 
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million of our 50 million civilian workers, regardless 
of cuts in war production, will continue in jobs in 
agriculture, trade and services, transportation, and 
the manufacture of civilian goods. The direct muni- 
tions industries employ only about 9 million workers, 
and a substantial quota of the women and older per- 
sons among them will retire from the labor force once 
the needs of the war effort relax. In the 6 months 
after VE-Day the report suggests (assuming that the 
present—April 1—plans of the armed forces con- 
cerning their munitions requirements after VE-Day 
do not change drastically) it is unlikely that more 
than 1 million workers will be separated from their 
jobs. Many employers reconverting to civilian pro- 
duction will retain their present workers. Thus, on 
the whole, it would seem that we need fear no major 
national problem of unemployment between VE-Day 
and VJ-Day. Trades, services, and converted indus- 
tries will quickly absorb workers as the Nation moves 
toward supplying post-war demands of Americans 
with 140 billion dollars in war-bond and other savings 
to spend plus the vast rehabilitation needs of foreign 
nations depleted by war. 

For such temporary and localized unemployment 
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as we shall witness, the report recommends two-way 
Government aid: upward revision of unemployment 
compensation benefits for temporarily displaced work- 
ers, and positive measures to make facilities and 
materials available to industry to speed reconversion 
and open jobs. The aim should be to develop power- 
ful industrial momentum capable of absorbing work- 
ers to the fullest extent possible. As a first step to this 
end, the report says WPB, once VE-Day comes, will 
relax production controls as rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with any urgency of need that may still exist 
to finish the Pacific war. 

Speaking of the WMC’s role in the reconversion 
pattern, the report states: 


Civilian production orders may be expected to materialize 
immediately to absorb released workers. Moreover, the de- 
mand for manpower in essential services such as transporta- 
tion, retail trade, laundries, restaurants, and public utilities 
should cushion much of the immediate shock. This demand 
may result in new manpower shortages. Therefore, man- 
power controls must be maintained in all Group I and 
Group II labor areas. 

The WMC proposes to give its regional directors dis- 
cretion in the application of these controls in Group III 
and Group IV labor areas. 

The WMC must be prepared to reclassify labor areas 
promptly. It will continue to use statements of availability 
in all but Group IV labor areas. It must be prepared to 
reduce the number of hours in the workweek in Group IV 
labor areas, exempting those plants and industries con- 
tributing to the war effort against Japan which may be 
recommended by the WPB. 


Part of the basic machinery for VE-Day reconver- 
sion already tried and tested, the report says, is the 
system of handling cut-backs. Under legislation 
passed at the last session of the Congress, the re- 
sponsible agencies have worked out policies and pro- 
cedures to handle cut-backs, settle terminated con- 
tracts, provide interim financing, and to remove 
inventories and Government-owned equipment from 
plants. 

The WMC, together with representatives of the 
procurement agencies, serves on a Production Re- 
adjustment Committee set up by the WPB to minimize 
disrupting effects of cut-backs on the labor force. 

The report also gives a preview of the USES in 
the reconversion pattern: Under the heading “Dis- 
placed War Workers,” it develops the responsibilities 
which will fall to our sphere of activity: 


The war has prepared the USES and other public place- 
ment agencies for their reconversion and postwar duties. 
In operating as a central distribution point for a national 
manpower pool, the USES recruited more than 500,000 
persons in 1944 for war jobs away from their home towns. 
It has built up a detailed knowledge of labor markets; also 
it has become acquainted with employers, labor unions, 
and individual workers. Its experience will be invaluable 
when large-scale demobilization starts. 

As after World War I, we shall have some towns where 
the ending of war contracts will mean the unemployment 
of nearly all workers in the community. Workers in these 
towns will be advised of the areas where help is wanted. 
They will be advised how and where they can best turn to 
peacetime use their war-learned skills. Whenever possible, 
they will be placed directly in the job for which they are 
best suited. Employers in tight areas will be advised of the 
towns where labor is available. 

Many of the employees of the USES have had no experi- 
ence in employment counseling and judgment of job re- 
quirements needed if service to veterans and displaced war 
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workers is to be adequate. An extensive training program 
has begun. 


Required by the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act to submit to the President and the Congress 
a program for reorganizing and consolidating the 
various executive agencies in the field of manpower, 
the OWMR Director believes that the present organi- 
zation of manpower agencies could be improved in 
many respects. His study of the existing set-up indi- 
cates that “important functions are too widely dis- 
persed and there is considerable overlapping of 
responsibility.” On the other hand, he deems it un- 
wise to recommend any major revisions during the 
climactic stages of the war against Germany. These 
changes would be disturbing to the operating agencies 
and would divert the energies of responsible execu- 
tives from the critical job at hand. Accordingly, the 
director proposes to wait until the war in Europe 
ends, to file a detailed report of his specific recom- 
mendations on the reorganization of agencies in the 
field of manpower. Meanwhile, he makes the gen- 
eral recommendation that Congress authorize the 
President to consolidate and curtail agencies after the 
defeat of Germany. Under the War Powers Act, the 
President has this authority to transfer agencies for 
the duration of the war. This is not adequate, Mr. 
Byrnes says, since many agencies will expire by pro- 
visions of law. The business of Government should 
not remain scattered as it now is, but should be con- 
centrated in the regularly established permanent 
departments under the supervision of Cabinet Mem- 
bers. 


@ The War Food Administration announces that 4 
million seasonal workers are needed on American 
farms in 1945, including 1,500,000 youth and 750,000 
women. These are necessary to supplement the regu- 
lar farm labor force consisting of farm families regu- 
larly employed in farm work, plus year-round hired 
workers. 

Only the weather outranks farm labor as the 
greatest limiting factor in farm production. This 
year’s farm goals call for a continued high rate of food 
and fiber production which will put a tremendous 
strain on the Nation’s farm labor force, now reduced 
to its smallest size in many years because of inductions 
into the armed services. 

The WFA is again counting on people from towns 
and cities to buttress the farm labor force in those 
areas where emergencies arise. Vegetables are among 
the principal foods needed by the armed forces and 
the Allies, as well as the civilian population. Thus 
vegetable production is regarded as one of the vital 
wartime jobs. Harvesting presents one of the main 
farm labor problems since a large amount of hand 
labor is required. However, past experience has 
shown that people without previous work experience 
can be readily taught to do many types of farm work 
successfully. 


@ The WMC estimates that 500,000 part-time and 
full-time workers will be needed to process and pack 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Four-Phase 
TWI Program 


“FROM FIGHTER TO FIGHTER-BACKER is the tran- 
sition being made by Raymond Herrick with the help of 
the Training Within Industry branch of the War Man- 
power Commission ... a former B-17 tail gunner, was 
awarded the Silver Star, Purple Heart, and Air Medal 
with 13 clusters ... shown being taught to operate a 
drill press... .” 











This caption was used with a photograph in the 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE showing how a veteran is getting 
back on a production job under foremen who have been 
developing their supervisory skills through use of TWI 
programs. An adaptation of the story which accompanied 
the photograph is presented to REVIEW readers below. © 








It looks simple and obvious—but the program of 
the Training Within Industry (TWI) branch of the 
War Manpower Commission has helped Northwest 
employers save countless man-hours and many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

One Minnesota war plant effected a yearly saving 
of $274,000 after a “simple and obvious change” in 
job methods, and another plant released 204 out of 
650 workers for new duties in another plant. A third 
establishment, a clothing factory, increased produc- 
tion by 331/3 percent after making “simple and 
obvious changes.” . 

TWI’s four-phase instruction program—Job In- 
struction, Job Relations, Job Methods, and Program 
Development—is behind these startling statistics and 
others that fill several volumes in the Minneapolis 
TWI records in the regional office. 

Working only with firms which hold Government 
contracts, TWI operates through four phases of its 
program like this: 

On request of management, TWI representatives 
go into a plant with one or more of its four programs. 
Working to increase the supervisory skills of foremen, 
TWI representatives coach key men how to conduct 
a course of five 2-hour training sessions. In these 
sessions, 80 percent of the time is spent in practice 
on important current problems. 


The TWI men don’t pretend to be “efficiency ex- 
perts.” They don’t know all about the operations of 
every plant they walk into. But they do have 
formulas which have been worked out and tried and 
proved with more than 1,600,000 supervisors in in- 
dustry and business throughout the country. 





Job Instruction.—In this phase of training— 
the most extensive for TWI because of the large 
numbers of new industrial workers and experienced 
workers who are taking new jobs—TWI reaches 
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NORTHWEST EMPLOYERS SAVE MAN-HOURS AND DOLLARS 


foremen and supervisors in groups limited to 10 indi- 
viduals. The tried and proved four-point formula 
starts first with preparation of the worker—putting 
him at ease, stating the job and finding out what he 
knows about it, getting him interested in learning. 
Next, the supervisor explains, demonstrates, or illus- 
trates each important step, stressing each key point. 
He instructs clearly, completely, and patiently, but 
never giving the worker more than he can absorb at 
one time. In the next step, the worker does the job, 
explaining the process back to the supervisor until 
the latter is sure the man (or woman) really knows it. 

TWI believes that the most important phase in the 
entire program is the break-down of the job into 
steps. 

So many experienced supervisors or foremen, do 
things by habit—as all of us do. So automatic has 
the work become, that they find difficulty in explain- 
ing how the job is done. They just do it. Conse- 
quently, when it comes to teaching they say: “Just 
do it like this,” assuming the “green” employee knows 
what it’s all about. But to learn quickly and efficient- 
ly, the new employee must know how the supervisor 
does something and why. In other words, he must 
be saved the trial and error that caused the super- 
visor so much grief while he was learning the oper- 
ation. 

As a result of TWI’s methods, plant after plant in 
this region (Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Iowa, and Nebraska) has cut the time needed to 
train new workers by 25 to 50 percent. 


Job Methods.—In this phase, supervisors and 
employees are encouraged to cut down the length of 
time, effort, and materials used. First a detailed job 
break-down is made. After the break-down, every 
detail must be questioned, the supervisor must find 
out why it is necessary, what it’s purpose is, where 
it should be done and when, who is best qualified 
to do it, what is the “best way.” Workers are en- 
couraged to help in this questioning of materials, 
machines, equipment, tools, product, design, lay-out, 
work-place, safety, and housekeeping. In developing 
a new method, details are to be combined, rearranged 
and simplified, and unnecessary details eliminated. 

After “Job Methods” was introduced in one plant, 
a foreman, breaking down a job, realized that tote 
boxes were a poor way to carry materials from ma- 
chine to machine. In another department, he saw a 
conveyor lying idle. The conveyor was installed to 
carry materials and 204 of the 650 employees were 
released for other duties. 

In a plant making Army uniforms, an employee 
solved the problem of crooked pocket welds. By 
putting a piece of tape, the width of the weld, on 
the machine, rejects were cut down and production 
increased by a third. 


Job Relations. —This phase stresses the necessity 
for treating the employee as an individual. Instead 
of summarily firing a man, Job Relations insists that 
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you first find out why his work is falling off, or why 
he is surly, or late, or absent frequently. By doing 
this, one plant department cut the number of “quits” 
per month from 41 to 27, saving 67 man-hours per 
week with a total employment of only 68. 


Program Development.—This fourth phase is 
designed for plant training directors in contrast to 
the three “J” phases of the program designed for 


supervisors. A formula is also used here. The method 
is to spot the production problem first, then to get 
supervisors and workers to tell about their problems, 
review records to uncover other problems, and antici- 
pate further problems resulting from changes. Next 
the training man designs a plan to correct, improve, 
or anticipate this specific problem. Management par- 
ticipation and the means to check results are im- 
portant to the success of this phase of the program. 








THEY 
Campat en Cuts 
Absenteeism 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting public relations 
developments of the past year was that directed 
toward enlisting the support of communities, em- 
ployers, workers, and the public in general, in arous- 
ing interest in war jobs, in manpower problems, and 
in the necessity for reducing turn-over and absentee- 
ism in war plants. 

An outstanding example of one of the programs 
successfully launched was that at Greensboro, N. C. 
For some time, the Greensboro office of the War 
Manpower Commission had realized that absenteeism 
and turn-over in local plants were fast becoming 
serious problems. In January and February 1944, 
they hit an all-time high and with local labor sup- 
ply exhausted, there was but one way to remedy 
things—to cut down absenteeism and turnover. 

In March 1944, returning from a meeting called 
by the Governor of the State to discuss wartime 
problems, the Mayor of Greensboro immediately set 
about taking action on the difficulties besetting the 
area. Calling a meeting of civic leaders and indus- 
trialists, he invited a representative of the United 
States Employment Service to take part in the dis- 
cussions. Asked what their chief problems were, the 
employers almost without exception said absenteeism 
and turn-over, but mainly absenteeism. Whereupon 
the meeting expressed an opinion that the USES 
should be asked to make a survey and report on con- 
ditions. The USES proceeded to do so, asking a 
number of representative firms to keep a running 
record for 2 weeks, covering the number of people 
scheduled to work, the number of absences (broken 
down for men, women, whites, and nonwhites), and 
the causes of absence. 

The results showed that in 12 firms employing 
5,500 people, 75 percent of the employees were ab- 
sent on an average of at least 1 day each week. 

Of the total absences, 43 percent were unexcused 
and unquestionably avoidable, while many of those 
excused might have been avoided were the will to 
work sufficiently strong. The reasons tendered were 
illness, husbands home on furlough, miscellaneous 
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WORK WHEN THEY FIGHT—WE FIGHT WHEN WE WORK! 


business reasons, no way to get to work. Others had 
very lame excuses or none at all. 


The report in the mayor’s hands, he called another 
meeting to take action. The mayor first designated a 
chairman of a steering committee, who in turn ap- 
pointed other individuals to membership, including 
the manager and supervising interviewer of the 
USES. Called “The Mayor’s War Production Com- 
mittee,” this group sponsored publicity on the pro- 
gram wherever it appeared. 

A group of smaller committees was next organized: 
a Publicity Committee in charge of radio and news- 
paper releases; a Finance Committee to solicit funds 
from interested firms to finance activities; and a 
Speakers’ Committee to organize speaking engage- 
ments at civic clubs, churches, plants, and other gath- 
ering places. Most of the speakers were from the 
nearby Army Post and their 4-minute talks empha- 
sized why workers should be on the job each day. 


The Publicity Committee started work immedi- 
ately, placing stories in morning and evening papers. 
It broadcast a series of programs, “To Whom it May 
Concern,” comprised of dramatic 5-minute sketches 
with emotional and patriotic appeal, and, in addition, 
a series of spot announcements, some purchased and 
others donated by the radio stations. Actual figures 
were used to show how many people were losing 
time from work and just what that loss involved in 
loss of money to the workers, in man-hours to the 
production line, and in loss of material to the battle- 
front. Many advertisers also cooperated by releasing 
time on the air waves. All told, there were 12 
minute-spots a day, and one weekly 5-minute program. 


The mayor’s committee sponsored a slogan con- 
test among the citizens of Greensboro, offering a $100 
War Bond as first prize, a $50 Bond for second prize, 
and a $25 Bond for third prize, for the best slogan 
on the absenteeism program. In addition to the com- 
mittee’s prizes, many of the plants added bonds as 
prizes to stimulate interest of their own workers. 
Over 7,000 slogan entries were sent in. An impartial 
committee judged the contest and made the awards, 
first prize going to a worker, second prize to a soldier, 
and third prize to a housewife—a very good cross- 
section of our population. The winning slogan was 
“They work when they fight—we fight when we 
work.” The slogan was used for station breaks be- 
tween all radio programs and as a marginal adver- 
tisement in our newspapers. 
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We ran full-page newspaper ads and were success- 
ful in securing posters for use in plants. Plants co- 
operated by conducting inter-departmental contests 
using a positive angle to stress the advantages of 
attendance. 


The largest theater in town ran the picture, “AAF 
Report to the Nation,” tieing it in with the program, 
and a 30-minute show by the soldiers from the Post. 
Approximately 1,200 attended. A later Army show 
sponsored from Camp Seibert, attracted 8,000. 


Some plants gave us a list of names of the chronic 
absentees and we wrote them the following letter: 


“We have been advised that you lost five days from 
work during the week ending May 27, no reason given 
for your absence. 


“These are trying times, and it may be that you had a 
very good reason for not being on your job for five days 
during the week ending May 27. However, I want to take 
this opportunity to impress on you the importance of our 
working every single day that we possibly can. Do you 
know that in one week in Greensboro, enough time was 
lost from work, without good cause, to have bought 1,512 
E Bonds? Do you know that $28,362.40 was lost to 
Greensboro workers in the week, just because they did 
not show up for work one day? Can you imagine what 
would happen if on D-Day 10,400 of our boys in England 
had decided they did not want to go to work that day? 
Yet that happened right here in Greensboro. 


“Here is a message from one boy who didn’t let his 
Country down: 


What did you do today, my friend, 

To help us with the task? 

Did you work harder and longer for less, 
Or is that too much to ask? 

What right have I to ask you this? 

(You probably will say) 

Maybe now you'll understand, 

You see—I died today! 


“You are working on an essential job. You are needed 
there every day. Will you not join the Army of Workers 
on the Home Front, who are working every day, unless 
providentially hindered? Can we really do less in view 
of what THEY are doing for us”? 


In many instances the letter had a beneficial effect. 
Many workers came to us and explained that they 
did not realize how much their jobs meant to the 
war effort and that they would make a greater effort 
to be there each day in the future. 

As a result of all the things done by the committee, 
absenteeism was cut from 16 percent to less than 8 
percent. The last survey made indicated that the 
percentage was less than 8 percent, and we believe it 
might be even less as of this writing. One plant 
which had been averaging 30 percent cut absentee- 
ism to 19 percent which is still the highest percentage 
in the community. Many plants averaging 15 per- 
cent and 16 percent have now cut to 6 percent, and 
in some instances a little less. The largest mills in 
Greensboro are the cotton textile plants, where there 
was the least improvement—a drop from 16 to 12 
percent in one plant, and an average of 13 percent 
in the others. In one garment manufacturing plant, 
the absenteeism rate was reduced from 21 to 11 per- 
cent, the lowest figure in 18 months. About 90 per- 
cent of the work force are women. 

The committee was actually responsible for the 
program, with the Employment Service staying in 
the background, but lending a hand to push the pro- 
gram when it lagged. 


The program was a big success and employers 
have expressed gratification for the work done. Pro- 
duction at one plant is 13 percent ahead of its 
schedule. 

The action of the Mayor’s War Production Com- 
mittee brought to the attention of many of the em- 
ployers that there are many things they could do to 
combat absenteeism. The cooperation of the indi- 
vidual plants was a real contribution to the success 
of the program. 


As a result of its work with the committee, the 
USES made valuable contacts that are now being 
used in other phases of Employment Service work. 








Miss Hannah Bauman 
Handicap Division 
USES 

87 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Dear Miss Bauman: 

This is to inform you that I have been employed by 
the “E” Company of New York City, and that I have this 
day completed my first day’s work. 


It is with sincere gratitude that I am reporting this good 
news to you. It appears to be a good job, interesting and 
reasonably remunerative. For a blind man, who has found 
most doors of industry tightly shut, you have veritably 
performed a miracle. 


I have not forgotten the tireless months of search and 
appeal you made in my behalf. I have not forgotten your 
persistent tramping and trudging through snow and mire 





*. . For Meritorious Service Beyond the Call of Duty” 


to personally seek out a job for me. I have not forgotten 
how you personally gave of your time and effort to guide 
me to the offices of the concern now employing me. I 
have not forgotten the patient hours you spent taking me 
from bench to bench in an effort to convince the owners 
of my potentialities. I shall never forget you. You are 
truly a credit to your department and to your country. 


I promise to do my best in this new job, so that I may 
bring you due credit, and so enable you to carry on this 
splendid work you are doing. 


I cannot find words adequate enough to express my 
thanks. But suffice it to say that you have left an indelible 
feeling of gratitude in my heart, and have struck a new 
been of hope for my future. You are truly my best 
riend. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Arthur Nydell 
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Employment Ceilings and Forced Releases 





EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS were first applied in Buffalo early in 1943 as part of the “Buffalo Plan.” Their 
purpose was to establish realistic employment levels for war production plants; no employer could hire in excess 
of his employment ceiling. So successful was its application that in September 1943 an employment ceiling 
program was extended to the West Coast by order of the then Office of War Mobilization. 


During the summer of 1944, employment ceilings were applied to less essential activities in some areas 
to reduce employment levels so that the workers released could be made available for war work. In August 
1944, War Mobilization and Reconversion Director Byrnes directed that such ceilings be applied in all 
Group I and II areas. Under the order, ceilings in war plants were set to enforce better utilization of 
labor on the basis of production schedules; in less essential industries to make labor available for essential 
war production; they didn’t force the release of workers, but set a level which the employer had to reach by 
normal turn-over. He could replace workers only when employment fell below his ceiling. 


Some localities found that these “attrition” ceilings were not providing workers fast enough to meet war 
production needs. It was then that the War Manpower Commission was requested by Mr. Byrnes to introduce a 
forced release program. Under it, ceilings were set below current employment in selected activities which were 
known to have the types of workers needed for priority jobs. The employer was required to reduce employment 
within a specified time by sending workers of the kind specified by the WMC to United States Employment 
Service offices for referral to priority employers. 


In view of the rapidly changing situation, with cut-backs being made daily, the need for a forced release 
program has diminished. Therefore the further extension of this program is being held in abeyance. 


x *k * 








The Allentown labor 
ALLENTOWN, PA. market area has suffered 

from a male labor short- 
age for some time; it has been a Group II area 
from the inception of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s labor market classification program in 1942 
except during October and November 1943 when it 
was Classified in Group I. Until January 1945, all 
attempts to reduce the area’s labor shortage had been 
unsuccessful; employment continued to decline while 
shortages increased. For a time it was hoped that 
regular United States Employment Service recruit- 
ment plus the workers released chrough contract cut- 
backs or terminations would meet employment needs, 
but expanding war production needs practically elim- 
inated these sources of supply. On January 1, 1945, 
labor requirements for the area stood at 2,000, half 
of it for “must” plants and almost all of it for un- 
skilled male workers with little prospect of meeting 
those requirements. 

It was then that a program for transferring male 
workers from less-essential to essential war work was 
introduced, to be accomplished by an approximate 10 
percent reduction of the January 1, 1945 male em- 
ployment. Support for it was achieved through num- 
erous conferences with both employer and labor 
organizations affected by the plan. At such meetings 
the need for the program and the steps to be followed 
by the WMC were clearly outlined. 

The first step was to determine which less-essential 


industries employing eight or more workers had a 
concentration of male workers of the type most 
needed in critical war work. Manpower inventories 
taken in 540 of these less-essential establishments re- 
vealed that they were employing as of January 1, 
1945, a total of 26,410 workers—15,872 female, 
10,538 male. Male employment subject to manpower 
ceilings totaled 10,047. 

The area office explained that (1) the 10 percent 
figure was flexible and could be raised or lowered, 
depending on the number of available less-essential 
workers and the needs of priority firms; (2) no 
workers would be released from their present employ- 
ment until there were definite jobs for them in 
priority plants; (3) WMC would learn exactly what 
the minimum priority needs were before ordering 
less-essential firms to release workers. 

As a result of this survey, the breweries, soft drink 
bottlers, beverage distributors, and cement manufac- 
turers were selected as the first groups to be tapped 
for manpower. Meetings were then held with repre- 
sentatives of all firms in these industries. Programs 
and specific reductions were discussed and the number 
of workers to be released was determined. 

The 37 plants in these selected industries employed 
2,833 male workers and the quota assigned for release 
by February 10 was 424. First transfers were made 
on January 24. By February 7, 390 workers had re- 
ported to local USES offices and 351 of them were 
referred. Verification of 336 placements had been 
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Activity in less essential firms under the forced 
release program in the Allentown, Pa. area 


January 24 to April 10, 1945 
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enn ic suiissiarenpaibuainniialans 59 53 48 
Soft drink bottlers.............ssssseee 20 20 18 
Beverage distributoFs................00 5 6 6 
Cement manufacturing................ 350 345 325 
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I | siinsitsisinenaniapnameeieapianiuanninans 99 78 77 
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ER ee 114 88 73 
Food and kindred (except bev- 
CUED scitcinimnisianennon 15 4 4 
Wholesale distributors ................ 8 3 3 
Full service and limited func- 
tion wholesalers ..............cses000 15 11 7 
Wholesale and retail trade.......... 8 1 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...... 61 22 21 
RCRD Ce i ssccss ssicaaspstacasscanisecisces 3 2 
Amusement and recreation........ 13 1 1 
Leather and leather products...... 24 10 8 
TD . cunsccictnidantabinine 1,001 766 701 





received by February 7. Practically all referrals under 
the program have been to “must” establishments. The 
break-down as of February 7 was: to category 3 
plants, 284; category 5, 33; unrated essential, 19. 

As of February 7, verified placements represented 
more than a third of the orders for 850 male workers 
in “must” establishments, and about one-seventh of 
the total orders for all “must” and essential plants. 

Apparel, textiles, hotels, insurance, and retail trade 


were the next industries tapped for manpower. By 
April 10, a total of 1,001 male workers were scheduled 
for release. Of these, some 766 have reported to the 
USES and 701 verified placements have been made. 
A total of 538 voluntary transfers were also made 
through the stimulus provided by the forced release 
program. Excellent progress was reported, particu- 
larly for the cement industry where, of the 350 male 
workers to be released, 325 actual transfers were made. 


The accompanying table indicates the number of 
workers transferred from the selected less essential 
industries under the forced release program from 
January 24 to April 10. Sinc some of the industries, 
particularly wholesale and retail trade, miscellaneous 
manufacturing, leather and leather products, and 
amusement and recreation were brought into the pro- 
gram only a little before April 10, the number report- 
ing to the USES office and actual placements made 
from these industries are not yet fully reflected in the 
operations through April 10. 
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The program appears to have had a most remark- 
able effect on the area’s entire employment, provid- 
ing a stimulus to the local work force to seek war 
jobs voluntarily. In the 10-week period from Decem- 
ber 29, 1944 to March 9, 1945, employment in “must” 
establishments, which accounts for some 42,000 work- 
ers, showed a net gain of approximately 1,400, em- 
ployment increasing by about 600 during the 4-week 
period ending January 26, and by about 800 during 
the 6-week period ending March 9. Manpower 
shortages reported by “must” plants decreased from 
1,432 on December 29, 1944 to 1,160 on March 9, 
1945. One aircraft plant which, due to expanding 
production schedules, experienced one of the largest 
shortages during the 6-week period, increased its 
employment by approximately 650 workers after 
January 1, reducing its shortage from 410 to 175 in 
the 10 weeks ending March 9; its labor requirements 
are continuing to increase due to rising schedules, but 
the gap between employment and requirements is 
narrowing. 


A labor shortage in Newark 
NEWARK, N. J. is not news; this area has 

been short of labor since 
early 1942, and in Group I since August 1944. What 
is news is that the area has found a means of allevi- 
ating the labor shortage in its war plants—through 
employment ceilings, forced releases, and whole- 
hearted support for the program from the com- 
munity. 

Year-end figures for 1944 showed a demand for 
17,000 additional workers for war plants. Where to 
get them? Recruitment efforts coupled with a “Stick 
to Your War Job” campaign by the Community Man- 
power Mobilization Committee in cooperation with 
the WMC area staff had succeeded in enrolling 4,000 
additional war workers and in nearly completely halt- 
ing the exodus from war jobs. 

General recruitment was not the full answer to the 
problem since a third of the demand was for skilled 
and semiskilled workers, and the most intensive drive 
possible had produced only 4,000 unskilled workers. 

Area officials placed total gainful employment at a 
little more than 700,000. Of these, 500,000 workers 
were employed in war and essential production. A 
reservoir of 200,000 people were employed in less 
essential activities, a good number of them with just 
the skills needed. Why not tap this reservoir? 

A program—known as the “Minatory Plan”—to 
shift workers from less essential to war industries was 
developed by Area Manpower Director George S. 
Pfaus. With a pledge of support from both the Com- 
munity Manpower Mobilization Committee and the 
Area Management-Labor Committee it was decided 
that a 10 percent cut in the employment of less essen- 
tial firms was justified and would yield the needed 
workers. About the first of January a form, “Con- 
fidential Labor Inventory,” was sent to every one of 
Newark’s 5,000 less essential employers employing 
eight or more workers. The form requested that each 
employer list all workers by sex, occupational classi- 
fication, hours worked, wage rate range in each occu- 
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pational classification, veteran status (World War II). 
Veterans, of course, are not bound by War Manpower 
Commission programs. 

All forms were to be returned within 72 hours. 
Sixty percent of the employers complied; a follow-up 
letter netted another 20 percent, and the others were 
to be visited personally by WMC area office staff. 

To select the industries which would yield the 
types of workers needed most urgently, all inventor- 
ies were coded with a 4-digit industry code and then 
sorted by a 2-digit code. As fast as inventories were 
coded and processed, the number and type of work- 
ers to be requisitioned were noted in red on the first 
page of each inventory form. 

Accompanying the form was a letter explaining 
the necessity for the program, saying in part: 

“Because your inventory and establishment falls within 
the Less-Essential Group of Activities and because it is 
imperative that workers be transferred to establishments 
on the Top Urgency List, it is necessary for me under the 
authority delegated to the War Manpower Commission to 
instruct you to release, in the orderly manner prescribed 
herein, a small portion of the workers in your employ. 


“You are assured that every effort has been made to 
solve the manpower problem in this area before resorting 
to this means. You are further assured that this is being 
done in as democratic and fair a manner as possible. The 
percentage you are required to release is the same as im- 
posed on all other establishments in your industry; there- 
fore you are on an equal basis with your competitors. 


“The manpower problem is not only the responsibility 
of this commission, it is a national problem—yours and 
mine—the problem of every American, and one in which 
every fighting man, whether he is in touch with the enemy 
in a fox-hole or on a ship at sea, is vitally interested.” 


The rest of the letter described how the enclosed 
forms were to be filled out, time limit for return, 
and a suggested seniority arrangement for released 
workers. Also included were (1) an introduction 
card which gave the name, address, and wage rate 
of the employee to be released, and the name and 
address of the company—this card was to be given 
to all employees reporting to the United States Em- 
ployment Service for employment; and (2) a “List 
of Released Workers Form” to be filled out and 
returned by the employer. Workers are given 7 days 
in which to report to the USES; upon arrival, are 
sent directly to the interviewer. The latter completes 
a skeleton registration card, listing all skills of the 
worker and any needed additional information, and 
then gives the worker a referral card to a war job. 
If the plant accepts the applicant, the USES notifies 
the former employer of the action by mail, using a 
standard form. 

If an employer thinks that the release of a worker 
or workers requested by the USES will injure his 
business too severely, the USES will negotiate with 
him to find substitute workers or skills. 

The program started late in January; by March 
3, 4,200 workers had been requested from 700 estab- 
lishments. The requests were timed so that not more 
than 200 applicants would report each day; this 
avoided traffic jams in the local office. The number 
of workers due to report to the USES by March 3 


was 2,390, of whom 1,515 had appeared; about 700 
were referred to war jobs. This difference is due to 
negotiating (mentioned in the previous paragraph), 
workers reporting after deadline dates because of 
illness, etc. 

Community reaction to the campaign has been 
exceptionally good, primarily because of two factors: 
(1) complete understanding and agreement by the 
Community Manpower Mobilization and Area Man- 
agement-Labor Committee; and (2) a well-grounded 
publicity campaign. “Canned” publicity releases— 
usually disliked by newspapermen—were barred. In- 
stead, newsmen were invited to all meetings and 
proceedings. The press was kept informed of daily 
developments by telephone and each newsman was 
given a “fresh” angle on which to base his story. As 
a result, the campaign received widespread newspaper 
and radio publicity. Every newsworthy angle was 
exploited to the utmost. 

Here are three instances of the extent to which the 
community was “alerted” to war production needs: 


1. The president of a large upholstery firm who 
had been requested to release one employee (total 
labor force, 11) examined the work records of his 
employees; each had been with him for many years, 
and he couldn’t see his way clear to sparing any of 
them. Finally he chose the one man whom he thought 
he could best afford to lose—himself. He turned over 
the plant to the employees and is now working in a 
war plant. The story appeared, with pictures, in 
several of the metropolitan newspapers. Radio news 
editors “plugged” it. The area publicity chief devel- 
oped several highly “newsy” cases of “transfer ac- 
ceptance” and it caught the public imagination. 
Patriotic statements by workers making the transfer 
were highly publicized. Resistance was thus kept to 
a minimum. 


2. Recently a large insurance firm was asked to 
release 890 of its workers. The company was granted 
a stay of the request in order to formulate a plan 
which would enable it to keep its workers and still 
comply with WMC demands. Within a week the 
company had secured sub-contract war work, to be 
done on its own premises and to devote to it the num- 
ber of man-hours equivalent to 890 employees work- 
ing 48 hours a week. This arrangement is considered 
highly satisfactory to the WMC, the employer, and 
the employees. 


3. The fur glazers of Newark area are organized 
into a tightly knit group. They average $5.83 an 
hour. When 13 fur glazers were requested for war 
work, the management and the union agreed to re- 
lease the workers. However, because the wages to be 
earned in war work would not remotely approach the 
former scale, the remaining employees agreed to pool 
all earnings in a common fund and to supplement the 
war work earnings of the 13 from this common fund 
so that all concerned continued to earn equal pay. 
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INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 
SCORE RESULTS IN 
REGION XII 


DURING DECEMBER 1944, Region XII’s informa- 
tion division developed a tentative program to estab- 
lish a working pattern for public relations and pro- 
motional activities in State and local offices to be 
coordinated with recruitment needs of the regional 
and field offices to fill priority job orders. It is ex- 
pected that this organized background program will 
provide regional and State information offices with 
a consistent progress schedule of promotional re- 
quirements. 

Steps to outline and project the informational and 
public relations assistance available from the regional 
office to State and local offices have resulted in a 
cooperative response. An increasing volume of sam- 
ple information materials is coming in from the 
State offices. 

Other instances of improved working relationships 
include: 


Los Angeles.— Regional information offices of 
other agencies took steps to correct erroneous state- 
ments on turn-over, absenteeism, and manpower being 
made by their local representatives. In the future, 
such statements will be cleared through the War 
Manpower Commission prior to release. 


Arizona.—Arrangements were concluded for mu- 
tual WPB-WMC cooperation to conduct a campaign 
to reduce turn-over and absenteeism by in-plant ac- 
tivities in high priority plants. 

Liaison with military and Government agencies 
such as Office of War Information, Office of Defense 
Transportation, War Production Board, and Office 
of Price Administration, especially information, labor 
and industrial service sections, have been underscored 
to assure maximum understanding and cooperation 
with WMC’s information and recruitment activities. 

Army Service Forces and the WMC are coordina- 
ting State-wide recruitment programs for critical 
“must” plants. ASF Industrial Service media such 
as Army-Navy War Show, traveling exhibits, motion 
pictures, combat team appearances, and radio shows 
have been used to stimulate recruitment to meet 
manpower quotas in West Coast areas. 

WMC and the Navy are currently engaged in an 
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energetic recruitment campaign in the San Francisco 
Bay Area to staff West Coast naval establishments 
and command construction. Publicity will be expe- 
dited with the support of the Victory Manpower 
Campaign Committee. 

Special conferences have been held with War 
Shipping Administration representatives to develop 
maximum cooperation between WMC’s Information 
Service and WSA Public Relations and Recruitment 
Staff to meet quotas for manpower for off-shore 
shipping. WSA has been requested to supply specific 
information and photos for development of special 
type news stories for release by the WMC. 


REALISTIC USE OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS TECHNIQUES 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE December information 
program in Region X reflects a most realistic use of 
public relations techniques in overcoming specific 
problems and in correlating the function with the 
over-all operations of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

Although a general and exhaustive campaign was 
conducted during the month emphasizing production 
lags and the general over-all manpower shortage, 
area directors leveled down on spot recruitment jobs, 
greater compliance needs, utilization recommenda- 
tions, veterans’ activities, and labor market reports 
in a highly satisfactory manner. 

. Here are some of the problems, programs, and 
results revealed in the analysis: 

Seven war plants in Houston had identified their 
lags as being due to manpower. The Area Director 
was of the opinion that more than enough labor was 
available in Houston to staff these plants and was 
reluctant to initiate a full-scale campaign. 

Through the assistance of the War Advertising 
Council, the Eighth Service Command, and the St. 
Louis Ordnance District, a limited recruitment pro- 
gram was initiated which consisted of nine newspaper 
ads, public demonstrations by a veteran machine gun 
crew from the South Pacific and by a tour of am- 
munition plants by newspaper representatives and 
civic officials. 

Following the appearance of the first ad, a 40 
percent increase in traffic through the local United 
States Employment Service was noted. Several 
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plants, having the heat of publicity thrown on cate- 
gorical lags, re-examined their positions and made 
completely different reports during the second re- 
porting period in December. 

A request from the regional office asked that the 
State Chief of Information for New Mexico estab- 
lish an information program for that State. An 
itinerary of visits throughout the State in company 
with the New Mexico Informational Specialist was 
arranged for the purpose of giving intensive training 
to all local office managers in the State in the use of 
the information function. A series of releases was 
sent to local office managers to give them actual ex- 
perience in handling information during training. 

As a basis for training, we used a Texas outline, a 
scrap book, and an Informational Analysis. A State 
release was then prepared, worded in such a way 
that newspapers would normally call local offices for 
local slants. Reception of the initial series of releases 
by local newspapers, radios, and the Associated Press 
was excellent. A letter from the State Director of 
New Mexico to the Regional Director indicates that 
the introduction of the informational program in that 
State was handled to his satisfaction. 

Among other results, two of considerable signifi- 
cance are cited: For the first time no stories unfavor- 
able to WMC were received, and the trend of 124 
editorials indicated that editors believed the indi- 
vidual Government agencies should “stick to their 
own knitting.” In several places throughout the 
State, other agencies had been making public an- 
nouncements regarding manpower, and editors were 
beginning to ask whose responsibility the manpower 
problem really is. 

Other results are briefly identified as increased 
awareness by communities of their responsibilities for 
correcting local conditions which contribute to de- 
creased production; greater community recognition 
of the importance of services of WMC’s Manage- 
ment-Labor Committees; bringing WMC’s utilization 
and training services into greater use; and a notice- 
able drop in stories concerned with post-war planning. 


A total of 1,445 stories on manpower were carried 
by Texas newspapers during the month, distributed 
by subject as follows: Community Facilities, 156; 
Editorials, 124; Governor’s Statement Response, 43; 
Labor Market, 62; Local Committees, 70; Post-war 
and Reconversion, 17; Production Lag, 112; Re- 
cruitment, 246; Social Security, 27; Stabilization 
Plans, Ceiling and Priority Referral Programs, 68; 
Training, 51; Utilization, 170; Veterans, 132; and 
Washington Releases, 167. 


LIVE EXHIBIT PROVES 
SUCCESSFUL IN REGION VI 


A LIVE DISPLAY in an Indianapolis window of a 
winding machine operator at work against a back- 
ground of life-sized photographs and exhibits of dry 
cell batteries used in combat yield 84 referrals to the 
United States Employment Service interviewer sta- 
tioned in the store. The same week still displays of 
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ammunition shells and shell cases were shown in an- 
other prominent window and in theatre lobbies. 


Handbills suitable for use as posters, paid for by 
the two employers for whom the campaign was con- 
ducted, were widely distributed during the campaign 
week. 


Results satisfactory to the two companies and to 
the USES are reported. 


PROMOTION OF MOVIE 
“WHAT’S YOUR NAME?” — 
REGION VI 


THE ILLINOIS OFFICE, reporting on the useful- 
ness of the film “What’s Your Name?” outlines spe- 
cific ways for each local office to tie in with the film 
showings: 


1. Theater lobby posters can be used to announce 
the number of job openings in war plants in the 
area, and in what kind of occupations the need is 
greatest. Actual plant names can be mentioned (if 
gate-hiring’ authorify has been granted), and these 
plants may be willing to pay for the posters. (WMC 
has no budget to cover cost of posters.) All posters, 
however, will carry the address of the local United 
States Employment Service office, and will tell ap- 
plicants to report there. 


2. War products exhibits can be used with good 
effect in theater lobbies. The suggestion can be made 
to plant officials that wide public interest will be 
aroused when theater-goers see actual products they 
can make. 


3. Handbills (which Information Service will 
furnish) can be profitably distributed to theater 
patrons by ticket takers. An alternative, but not as 
effective, is to place the handbills in the lobby where 
they can be picked up by the patrons. 


4. War plants may be willing to sponsor a trailer 
to run at the end of the film, which will give the 
address of the local USES office and urge movie- 
goers to apply there. 


5. The suggestion may be made to department 
stores and large industrial advertisers that they give 
space in their regular newspaper ads to announce 
the film’s local showing. 


6. A newspaper release for local papers to be 
furnished by Information Service, can be tied in with 
the film and current labor demands. It should be 
sent 3 days before the film will be shown. For week- 
ly papers, the story should reach the editor far enough 
in advance to be printed in the edition current when 
the movie is being shown. 


7. A suggestion should be made to local plants 
that they sponsor brief 20- or 30-second radio spot 
announcements over local stations. Announcements 
will serve a two-fold purpose; first, they will pub- 
licize the film, and second, they will publicize the 
plant’s manpower needs. Sample announcements will 
be furnished by Information Service. 
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MORE ABOUT 
ROUTE SLIPS 


IS THERE ANY reason why complete and accurate 
data concerning cost of doing business and services 
rendered should be considered as any less important 
to a public service office than it is to private business? 
Is it any less essential for a United States Employ- 
ment Service office to know all about its labor sup- 
ply and the cost of handling public contacts than it 
is for a merchant to maintain accurate inventories 
of the goods he has to sell, cost of freight, warehouse 
and sales costs, etc.? 


The San Antonio office decided “No” about a 
year ago and thereupon instituted an Office Service 
Record procedure similar to the route slip used in 
Region II and described in “Routing Slip Aids Con- 
trol,” in the MANPOWER REview for October 1944. 
In addition to the information which the Region II 
procedure provides, ours also adds information on 
sex, race, and occupational and skill classification of 
each applicant, as well as how many and which ap- 
plicants are in-migrants, Army wives, IV-F’s, and 
youths. 

In devising the procedure, it was decided that the 
route slip should add nothing to the work load other 
than the almost automatic check mark of informa- 
tion required by procedure and practice to be ob- 
tained from each person who contacts the office. 
The original form has not been changed in principle; 
changes in detail are made only as items become un- 
important or as spot checks of other items are desired. 

The route slip is carried by the caller until service 
is completed. Because of the physical set-up of the 
San Antonio office, initial contacts are not restricted 
to the receptionist, but may be made by any of the 
numbered departments. 


Section A tabulates by a check mark the R, recep- 
tionist, or the number of the department making 
initial contact or reception. 


Section B indicates by one check whether the per- 
son is Anglo-American, Latin-American, or colored, 
and sex. 


Section C indicates whether this is an initial or 
subsequent call at USES office during the current 
calendar month. A check in the “Recall” box indi- 
cates that the applicant has answered affirmatively 
the question, “Have you called before at this office 
since the first of this month?” Other checks in this 
section indicate if the person is in-migrant, veteran, 
army wife, etc. 


Section D gives in writing the occupational classi- 
fication, as: laborer, plumber, carpenter, etc. 


Section E: The person making the reception, upon 
determining that caller. is to be routed for additional 
service, indicates department to which caller is to go 
by a check mark opposite this department in the box 
to left of the numbers. As in the first line, Depart- 
ment No. 1, unskilled and semiskilled, a check in 
box to left of number indicates route of person to 
that department. The department receiving the 
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caller on a route places a check opposite the number 
of the appropriate department in the box next to the 
right of the numbers. If it is found the applicant 
needs to be re-routed to some other department, this 
is indicated by circling the number of that depart- 
ment. The department receiving the caller on a re- 
route acknowledges same by a check in the box 
second to the right of the number of that department. 
Further re-routes, if any, are indicated in the same 
manner, each subsequent one in the column of boxes 
next further to the right. The box, “Departmental 
Notes,” is used to convey information between de- 
partments, as, to Stabilization Department, “508 
suggested.” 


Section F is used to indicate the disposition made 
of caller, to separate the “Applicants”—those “Seek- 
ing jobs and available for referral”—from others and 
to explain reason for nonreferrals. 

The first month it was used, the route slip reduced 
the tabulated number of receptions from 12,865 to 
10,026. Other items have similarly been reduced to 
a valid factual basis. 

Since being tested in the San Antonio office, the 
route slip procedure has been adopted by a number 
of other offices in Region X where it is considered 
of high value and essential to efficient service. Pres- 
ent indications are that its use will become standard 
practice in all Texas offices—JameEs C. Foster, jr., 
Operational Analyst, WMC, San Antonio, Tex. 
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OUTLINE FOR 
TALKS ON VETERANS 


IN RESPONSE TO numerous requests from area 
directors, local office managers, and script writers 
who are in constant need of current and accurate 
informational material on veterans for speeches, 
radio scripts, and news articles, this office has de- 
veloped the following outline. It covers, we think, 
all the important points dealing with the return of 
World War II veterans, their benefits, and the ser- 
vices available to them through the United States 
Employment Service and War Manpower Commis- 
sion. We hope it may be of service to other field 
offices who are faced with a demand for public 
statements. 
eo & e 


1. Introductory statement comparing the return of 
the World War I veterans with that prepared for 
World War II veterans 

2. Brief review or list of services ready for the vet- 
erans of World War II 
a. Mustering-out pay at time of discharge 
b. Re-employment within 90 days if old job is 

desired 
Preservation of Government insurance 
Getting a new job—1,500 USES offices, serv- 
ing 2,200 communities 
Exemption from stabilization regulations 
Civil Service preference 
Apprentice training 
Vocational training, Federal or State 
Educational aid 
Unemployment compensation 
Loans for homes, farms, and business 
Hospital care 
. Medical and dental care 
Disability pension 
Care in National Soldiers Home 
Legal protection 
Adjustments on income tax 
Assistance with specific problems 
Review of discharge 

. Burial fee and headstone for grave 

3. Benefits for dependents of veterans in case of 
death 

Special assistance in getting job 

Civil Service preference for wives and widows 

Pensions for dependents 

Social Security benefits 

Government insurance 

Training for disabled dependent through State 

rehabilitation agency 
g. Six months’ death gratuity 
h. Back pay 
i. Allotments and allowances for missing in ac- 

tion and prisoners 

4. Information center for veterans to direct veteran 
to proper agency for service 

5. Services of United States Employment Service 
a. Veterans employment representatives specially 

trained to handle veteran problems 
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b. Employment service to veterans 
(1) Employment counseling 
(2) Registration, classification, referral, and 
placement of veterans, all conducted by 
specially trained staff 
(3) Contact of industry and employers in in- 
terests of veteran employment 
c. Service tools used by United States Employ- 
ment Service 
(1) Navy and Army aids to point toward re- 
lated job 
(2) Job analysis, studies including physical 
demands 
(3) Contemplated testing program 
(4) Labor market information 


d. A trip through the United States Employment 
Service 
(1) Call to the Information Center—located 
in USES 
(2) Reception desk—application card—refer- 
ral to VER or registration interviewer 
(3) Discussion with VER—special problems, 
suitable’ employment, preferences, etc. 
(4) Placement—(May involve contact with 
employers for special job) 
(5) Verification of employment check-up for 
suitability of employment 
(6) Unemployment compensation if no suit- 
able employment is available 
6. Specific examples of placement through the local 
USES office 


7. Questions 
—INFORMATION SERVICES, Region VI 


FEATURE STORY QUOTES 
TULSA’S VER—REGION IX 


A PICTORIAL FEATURE in the December 17 
issue of the Tutsa Sunpay Wor.p quotes Tulsa’s 
VER on the rehabilitation of veterans suffering from 
“combat fatigue.” Illustrative examples of cases 
cleared through the War Manpower Commission 
offices are cited with the explanation that if veterans 
get back into jobs which occupy their interests, diffi- 
culties usually disappear in a few months. 


Here is an outline of one industrial personnel 
work-rehabilitation program: 


Each member of the plant’s committee of foremen 
and leadermen has been coached on what to expect 
of each veteran; how to discover what he can do, 
likes to do and dislikes doing; and how best to adapt 
individual tasks and shift hours to make adjustment 
to civilian employment as easy for him as possible. 
Foremen see that the veteran does not become lone- 
some. They make the first approach, call the veteran 
by his first name, show him around the plant, and 
acquaint him with its set-up. This is repeated until 
the veteran is adjusted to his environment. The re- 
ported experience of the company is that under this 
system the veteran is as good as ever in 2 to 3 months. 
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DO’S AND DONT’S OF 
A PLACEMENT INTERVIEWER 


Do 
TRY TO MATCH applicant to job the first time, 
thus saving the applicant’s time and employer’s time. 

Let the applicant talk; after all that is what he is 
at your desk for and not to listen to your comments 
or criticism on the weather, latest news, or how many 
jobs you found for applicants that day. 

Be careful of the applicant’s registration card as it 
lies on your desk; there are comments on that card 
that should not be seen by anyone not on the office 
staff. 

Keep your personal appearance at its best: After 
all you are under scrutiny while an applicant or em- 
ployer is seated at your desk and are judged accord- 
ingly. 

Don’t 
MAKE PROMISES TO applicants about big posi- 
tions that will break in a very short time and have the 
applicant calling at the office to see you when. you 
know there is no such job on file and you are trying 
to impress the rest of the force that you have a 
following. 

Cut an applicant or employer if a few seconds will 
infringe on your lunch hour; if catching a train de- 
pends upon these few seconds, very graciously turn 
your applicant over to some one who can take care 
of him. 

Brag and talk loudly over the phone trying to 
impress the applicant sitting at your desk with the 
fact that you are a big shot and that you can kid and 
laugh with employers. Remember that applicant is 
at your desk for only one reason: “to find a job,” and 
many times an applicant becomes provoked waiting 
and listening to your big talk. His time is precious. 

Discuss office procedures, employers, openings, etc., 
within earshot of an applicant—wait until the appli- 
cant has left your desk. 

Discuss one employer to another or give out infor- 
mation received from one to another. You endanger 
our whole program if you do not respect confidential 
information. 

Hold a grudge against an applicant if he did not 
report or accept the last position offered—G. Grocan, 
USES, Waukegan, Ill. 


“WAR WORKERS 
RECRUITMENT CLUB” 


IT IS CUSTOMARY in many United States Em- 
ployment Service offices in this area to ask persons 
found qualified for referral to a job to tell their un- 
employed friends to visit the USES office. This 
“word of mouth” recruiting is good, but it can be 
improved upon and better results obtained by the 
following concrete method: 

After an interview has been completed and a re- 
ferral card to the employer presented, the applicant 
should be handed one of the cards outlining the “War 
Workers Recruitment Club” idea. The interviewer 
should then explain how the card is to be used to 
refer a prospective worker to the USES. 
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We stress the fact that these cards should be pre- 
sented to “persons being referred to an employer” 
since they, at the moment, have received the maxi- 
mum service possible from the USES and can be the 
means of telling others about the Service. 

When an applicant through the “War Workers 
Recruitment Club” card sends someone to the USES 
who is referred to a job, he, in turn, receives a “War 
Workers Recruitment Club” invitation card to pass 
on to someone else. Thus the process develops into 
an endless chain of referrals. 

No bookkeeping is necessary, since each referred 
person receives one of these cards, and it is necessary 
only to take the total figure of referrals for the month 
to know how many cards were handed out. When a 
physical count is made of these cards brought back 
by unemployed persons the record is complete with 
the exception, of course, of the verification of place- 
ments.—WaLTER G. Francis, Director, Area IV, 
West Virginia. 








(Continued from page 2) 


the 1945 crop of perishable fruits and vegetables. 
Some of the estimates, by State, are as follows: 
Arkansas, 11,000; California (all- year needs), 
125,000; Delaware, 5,500; Georgia, 5,000; Illinois, 
15,000; Indiana, 30,000; Maine, 11,000; Maryland, 
30,000; Michigan, 10,500; Minnesota, 15,000; New 
Jersey, 20,000; Ohio, 17,000; Oregon, 23,000; Penn- 
sylvania, 13,000; Virginia, 13,000; Washington, 
21,000; and Wisconsin, 22,000. With well-planned 
publicity drives, major canning and packing areas are 
to be canvassed for workers. Interregional recruit- 
ment drives are expected to yield a quota of the 
workers needed. These will be augmented by foreign 
workers from the West Indies and Mexico, but the 
major portion, as in the past, will have to be raised 
by individual communities from among youths, 
merchants, housewives, and others. 


xk 


@ Had February been as long as other months, it 
would have boasted an increase in total munitions 
production. As it was, it had to be content with a 
showing of greater daily production. However, Feb- 
ruary total munitions production missed schedule by 
only 2 percent. In munitions employment, the short 
month kept pace with January and December, main- 
taining the total of 9.1 million workers, while it wit- 
nessed a transfer of workers within the total from de- 
clining to expanding munitions programs. As a result, 
critical “must” programs registered a gain in produc- 
tion of 9 percent over January. Only one critical 
program lagged seriously, i.e., heavy trucks, produc- 
tion of which was 14 percent under January. Cotton 
duck and Navy high capacity ammunition ran slightly 
ahead of schedule. Thus tentage requirements were 
being met with only the output of heavier duck still 
off schedule. 

Employment shifts also contributed to improvement 
in a number of urgent programs, including aircraft, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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PROVIDING FOR UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN THE 
TRANSITION, by Richard A. Lester. A Committee 
for Economic Development Research Study, New 
York, McGraw-Hill. 135 pages. $1.50. 


DEALING CHIEFLY with the problem of unemploy- 
ment as it will probably occur during the changeover 
from war to peacetime production, this book is an 
excellent summary of the factors involved in this 
delicate and complex process. The author, an Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics at Duke University, has 
had extensive experience in Government. He dis- 
cusses the adequacy of unemployment compensation 
to sustain purchasing power, the type and usefulness 
of public works to be established during the transi- 
tion period, and training and education for unem- 
ployed workers. In addition, he evaluates present 
programs and makes the following recommendations: 


1. Unemployment Compensation.—Extension of 
coverage to employees of small firms in activities now 
subject to Federal Unemployment Tax, Federal em- 
ployees, merchant seamen; uniform duration of 26 
weeks of benefits and a benefit ceiling of at least $20 
a week for workers with base-year earnings equiva- 
lent to $40 or more a week; and establishment of a 
Federal guaranty fund which would offer grants to 
exhausted State funds. 


2. Relief.—A program of Federal grants to States 
for general relief on a matched basis, such as now 
found in public assistance for the aged, the blind, 
and dependent children; no large work-relief pro- 
gram, except possibly for the second post-war year. 


3. Private Industry. —Inclusion in contract-termi- 
nation arrangements of dismissal compensation, lim- 
ited to workers on prime contracts, utilization of 
workers during reconversion period on such work as 
maintenance, repairs, alterations, and development 
activities; no cutting of the workweek below pre-war 
levels; planning of operations so that workers can be 
hired in advance against a specified work-commence- 
ment date. 


4. Education and Training.—A general and vo- 
cational transition program, primarily for those 
undergoing “reconversion unemployment,” to be ad- 
ministered by States and localities and approved by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The United States 
Employment Service would refer enrollees to these 
programs. 


5. Public Works.—Highly flexible Federal, State, 
and municipal programs which will require small 
percentages of skilled workers and arrive quickly at 
peak employment; successive levels of projects in the 
event that unemployment lasts longer than antici- 
pated; Federal materials control for nonfederal pub- 
lic construction in preference to a Federal subsidy; 
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“emergency” projects only if better projects and 
measures fail to stem long-term unemployment. 


6. Timing.—Dr. Lester underlines the pressing 
necessity for timing, for planning and closer co- 
operation by all levels of Government now. 


It is interesting to notice that the Social Security 
Board’s recommendations, as stated in its 9th Annual 
Report, differ from Dr. Lester’s in at least two in- 
stances. It favors a $25 a week ceiling for unem- 
ployment compensation as against Lester’s $20; it 
advocates, under a Federal guaranty fund, a mini- 
mum benefit standard, where Lester feels that a 
maximum benefit standard is sufficient safeguard. 


While much of the material presented in this book 
will not be new to many War Manpower Commission 
and USES field office workers, it is valuable for those 
who want a quick “refresher” in matters of unem- 
ployment compensation.—S. H. K. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF WARTIME ECONOMIC CON- 
TROLS, by John Maurice Clark, McGraw-Hill. 219 
pages. $1.75. 


IF YOU DON’T READ anything else in this incisive 
and highly readable book, be sure to read the chapter 
entitled, “The Framework of Wartime Controls.” 
Here, in a relatively few pages, Mr. Clark (Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University) shows how the 
policies and programs of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Office of Price Administration, War Labor 
Board, War Production Board, and other war agen- 
cies directly affect each other—something we haven’t 
seen presented elsewhere in so concise and penetrating 
a fashion. It explains why and how, for instance, 
price control affects not only your pocketbook, but 
also your agency, your job. 

Reading of the entire book—it’s pretty short con- 
sidering the subject matter—is bound to add depth 
and meaning to your job. In this latest research study 
of the Committee for Economic Development, Pro- 
fessor Clark has summed up and suggested solutions 
to the numerous and complicated problems we will 
have to face come VE-Day. For the immediate 
post-war period he recommends (1) changing man- 
power controls into a system of guidance and assis- 
tance in the placement of labor by a strengthened 
and federalized Employment Service; (2) liberal 
reconversion-unemployment benefits based on the 
willingness of workers to accept reasonable job offers; 
(3) retention of material allocation for only those 
items which are scarce; (4) price ceilings for major 
durable goods; (5) maintenance of high wages with- 
out necessitating the raising of price levels to such 
heights that purchasing power will be lowered; (6) 
vigorous enforcement of anti-trust laws; (7) a rev- 
enue system which will make for more purchasing 
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power and investment without endangering our 
financial system. 

A minor complaint one might raise is Professor 
Clark’s repeated insistence that unemployment bene- 
fits should be “as liberal as possible without causing 
idleness to be more attractive than employment.” As 
many veteran United States Employment Service 
workers know from past first-hand experience with 
job seekers, no unemployment benefits now in force 
or being contemplated can compensate for the loss of 
dignity, self-respect, and sense of belonging suffered 
by the jobless.—S. H. K. 


SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN, Problems of Readjustment, 
by George K. Pratt, M.D. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 18, N. Y. 233 pp. 
$2.50. 


THIS BOOK HAS BEEN WRITTEN for you 
whether you are a veteran yourself, or a friend, rela- 
tive, or employer of a veteran, or a member of a staff 
of an agency pledged to aid him. Its premise is that 
returning soldiers need understanding and help and it 
is up to everybody to work together to see that they 
get a full measure of both. On the other hand, there 


is much that the returning soldier can do to help 
himself. 


It is first necessary that we all face up to the fact 
that an upheaval in the routine of living such as 
modern war imposes is bound to leave its mark. 
Faint and erasable in some personalities, the effect 
will be deep and ineradicable in others. Between 
these two extremes will be a large group variously 
affected. It is these who will have the greatest call 
on our understanding and assistance and we should, 
everyone of us, strive to help them with the oppor- 
tunity to hit their stride in civilian life again. Doing 
this is pretty much a matter of grading, surfacing, 
and bridging “the road back” to make it traversable 
by all veterans. This “engineering” job is certainly 
not asking anything too much of the home front. 


How we can all join in the task is the message 
that we find in Sotprer To Crvitian. The author, 
Dr. George K. Pratt, speaks from many years of ex- 
perience as a practicing psychiatrist, and as a veteran 
who served in the Neuro-Psychiatric Division of the 
Army Medical Corps during World War I. He has 
constructive suggestions with regard to many of the 
quandaries and perplexities and problems returning 
servicemen have to contend with, whether they con- 
cern family life, marital relations, community and 
occupational adjustment, or the particular employ- 
ment needs of soldiers who return with physical or 
psychiatric handicaps. During World War II, Dr. 
Pratt has been a member of the medical examining 
staff of the Induction Center for the Armed Forces 
at New Haven, where he has been screening out in- 
ductees with psychiatric handicaps. Thus he has 
special insight into what may be the nature of prob- 
lems of the present generation of veterans. From a 
psychiatric angle, these problems are not expected to 


lated for veterans and also points the direction our 
efforts should take to transform ideals of service into 
concrete forms of practical helpfulness. New services 
need to be developed and constantly tested to meas- 
ure their value in actual results accomplished. 

The veterans themselves, Dr. Pratt says, must be 
encouraged to rely on the services designed to help 
them bridge the gaps causd by military absence in 
their education and working careers and still use to 
the utmost their own resources. The advantages ex- 
tended to veterans under the GI Bill of Rights and 
similar legislation should be an incentive, not for 
dependence, but for action. 

Two sections of the book, chapter 7 and the ap- 
pendix, will be of especial interest to United States 
Employment Service staffs. Chapter 7, “Going Back 
to Work,” develops the point that the most urgent 
problems of civilian adjustment facing returned ser- 
vicemen is naturally that of securing a job. On this 
point the author makes these observations: 

Because the returned soldier is going to be different 
in many respects from the man who went away, those 
differences are bound to stand out in as sharp relief 
in his job relationships and attitudes as they do in his 
home environment. They must be understood and 
wisely dealt with by employment counselors, by em- 
ployers, and the man’s own family. Likewise the 
same reasons that make adjustment to his family and 
to his community difficult, make it necessary that he 
be handled with great tact and comprehension by his 
employer if he is to become an efficient, productive, 
stable, and contented worker. 


Opportunity, Dr. Pratt says, is the best coin in 
which to compensate veterans. Gratitude, medals, 
pensions, and pride are all right but the men who 
fought to preserve our way of life will want most of 
all an opportunity to share in that way of life. The 
goal of human rehabilitation is to bring a man to a 
point of maximum usefulness to himself and to society, 
to enable him to sustain himself and to enjoy the 
fruit of his production. The best criterion of success 
will be the ability of the soldier to obtain and to hold 
a job—not any job, but a good job. 

The other section of the book that should be of 
special interest to USES staffs is the Appendix, 
“Community Services for Veterans—a Guide for 
Planning and Coordination.” This was prepared by 
the National Committee on Service to Veterans under 
the auspices of the National Social Work Council. 
The USES of the War Manpower Commission is 
given due recognition as an agency whose representa- 
tion is necessary on any coordinated community ser- 
vice set up to aid returning veterans. All agencies 
participating in community units are cautioned to 
deal with problems only in the area of their own 
competence to avoid the confusion of inter-agency 
bickerings on spheres of responsibility and to make 
the sources of service clearcut to veterans seeking 
them out. For example, it is pointed out that “the 
Veterans Personnel Division of the Selective Service 
System is charged with the legal responsibility of re- 


be unlike those of World War =e wmrsweersenrre —urning discharged servicemen to their old jobs. The 
Dr. Pratt evaluates the programs thus far formu; } ian of WMC is responsible for helping veterans 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
LAUDED IN LEGION MAGAZINE 








“LET EACH WORKER know how he is getting along. 
Give credit when due,” states the prospectus of Job Rela- 
tions Training course recently given to supervisors in the 
headquarters office of the War Manpower Commission. To 
a public servant, however, there is often one item which is 
sweeter music than praise from his supervisor—praise from 
the public he is paid to serve. 


Thus, every USES employee should read and take pride 
in an article, “The Veteran’s Return,”* published in Tue 
AMERICAN LEGION MacGazine for March 1945. To discover 
how Government and community programs for veterans 
were operating, the magazine “sought the answers from ex- 
perienced news reporters. Correspondents in each of 16 
cities were requested . . . to contribute a thumbnail analysis 
of the present operations and the future outlook as of 
December 20, 1944.” Here are excerpts from some of the 
replies: 


Atlanta, Ga.—‘All physically sound veterans are in jobs 
and many disabled have been rehabilitated. Industry finds 
USES tremendously beneficial and is highly cooperative 
with Veterans Administration and local planning groups.” 


Baltimore, Md.—‘Baltimore’s 90,000 men in service may 
not have such an easy transition to jobs as 12,000 now re- 
turned, but they will have sharper help from four direc- 
tions. USES, which last month placed 817, will have an 
experienced ‘one-stop information-service station.” 


Boston, Mass.—“State Committees, Selective Service, 
USES, and Veterans Administration all working closely 


together. .. .” 


*By Charles Hurd, Editor, Veterans’ Intelligence, New Yorx 
TIMES. 





Chicago, Ill—“Today 100 agencies assist veterans. . 
Most powerful is USES, which places vets in jobs.” 


Denver, Colo.—‘“Officials predict all veterans will be 
reabsorbed through a ‘Denver cooperative plan’ coordina- 
ting local Veterans Advisory Council, draft boards, Veterans 
Bureau, and USES.” 


Fort Worth, Tex.— “With few exceptions... all (return- 
ing veterans) have been established in jobs to their liking. 
One reason is ... the work of the USES... .” 


New Orleans, La.—‘“War plants have hired a substantial 
number of veterans, including seriously disabled men, 
through the USES.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prospects of absorbing approximately 
400,000 servicemen into private life are excellent. . . 
Veterans Administration branch office, USES, local draft 
boards, and large private industries have formed interlock- 
ing programs. 


St. Louis, Mo.—"Local USES office integrates all activities 
for servicemen. .. .” 


Better than the orchids tossed our way by these stories 
is the evidence that the USES is now recognized as a vital 
cog in any veterans readjustment program. Unspectacular 
though many of our efforts may seem to us, they are 
having no small part in the accomplishment of what soon 
will be recognized as the Nation’s major task—the speedy 
readjustment in civilian life of our returned veterans. 


Incidentally, you may find this article excellent supple- 
mentary reading in connection with the April 1945 Man- 
POWER Review, which has for its theme, “VER’s Review 
Employment Problems of Veterans.” 








secure employment in new jobs. Other community 
agencies should not attempt to usurp or to duplicate 
these functions but may find appropriate ways to 
supplement such services.” 

America’s responsibility to her veterans, Dr. Pratt 
asserts, cannot be underrated. He sees that responsi- 
bility as a challenge to every citizen, and an especial 
challenge to those individuals dedicated to the guid- 
ance of veterans in such activities as counseling and 
employment service. They must meet the challenge 
wisely if their activity is to amount “to something 
more than superficial dabbling.”—M. F. W. 





(Continued from page 13) 


ship repair, naval ship construction, aluminum, foun- 
dries, explosives, aviation gasoline, small arms am- 
munition, dry-cell batteries, cotton duck, tires, tire 
cord and high tenacity yarn, and copper and brass 
products. As the ship construction program tapers 
off, more released shipyard workers may be expected 
to transfer to the stepped-up activities scheduled in 


@ However, some expansions scheduled for the 
months ahead doubtless will be halted or canceled by 
the swift-moving pace of the European war. Instead 
of an increase, we may be witnessing a decrease in 
munitions production and a stirring of activity to 
“get on” with reconversion. In fact, the War Depart- 
ment is reported to have under consideration a cut- 
back of small-arms ammunition production which 
would cancel most of the projected output expansions. 
Other programs may be cut back in April and May. 
Since increasing munitions cut-backs may be expected 
from now on, the WPB is preparing to relax restric- 
tions on the use of its “spot authorization” plan to 
permit resumption of civilian production as soon as 
materials and manpower become available. 

It appears, too, from a recent announcement, that 
the Navy Department is beginning to moderate its 
projected needs. A program, announced last Janu- 
ary, for the construction of some 84 new combat 
vessels has recently been cut to 12. 

One thing is certain from the spring look-out post. 


ship repair, ammunition loading, explosives, aircraf t the production and em- 
communication equipment, and tires. PUBEHE: ind change are in the air. 
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